The Incas5 like the Roman Caesars, organized and disseminated
cultures; created little. Except for the language still heard in the
forests and farms, and still sung in the music, the Indian elements
of Santiago are pre-Incaic.
In the town, the Indian note is strong. The men defend themselves
from the cold, not with overcoats, but with shawls and ponchos.
Almost I might imagine myself in Bolivia or Peru, but for the
pervasive,, soft pampa feeling. The women, singularly beautiful
here and in Tucuman, remind me of Egypt . . . of Egyptian
sculpture.
Santiago^ a town of only seventy-five thousand, has its own virile
cultural life. (The public at my lecture was not less alert than the
best southward.) The province used to be rich,, with four principal
small towns strategically placed to organize the normal rural life,
(This is the centre for quebracho, a wood so hard that it will break an
axe: quebra-hacha.^ In the 1870'$ an English-run railroad, aiming at
Tucumaii's sugar farther north, cut through the province, ignoring
the four organic cities. Young men were drawn away; girls went
into service. The province lost its economic integrity; became
bitterly poor. A good part of the migrant workers whom 1 shall
find in Tucumans as exploited as the Joads, are Santiaguenos.
These workers have a poetic name: golondrinas> swallows.
Some deep spiritual core saved the province; and when it spoke
its voice proved its part-Indian nature. Despite its economic dis-
persion., Santiago del Estero has not lost a quiet, wan integrity,
1 felt it in the paintings of Rain on Gomez Cornet: simple and sub-
dued portraiture, singularly poignant, touched with pathos and a
reserve of energy that has somewhat evaporated in the economic
and the atmospheric dryness. But its best expression is that deep
plain-song^ la iidalay whose noble sorrowfulness fills every room where
Saatiagueiios gather. The structure of idala owes much to the
Gregorian chant; its language is usually quechua; as an aesthetic
body, it is of Santiago and Argentina.
After the lecture,. Canal Feijoo arranged a little party with dance
and music. ^ambas chacarera^ gato9 palifo^ vidala,
The dances are distinguished by the clear exposition of the role
of man and woman in the culture. The woman, gracious, quietly
circliiigj never much moved, her gestures confined to the delicate
wave of her kerchief, to the demure drawing-wide of her skirt, to
tht soft pace of her feet. The man swiftly and violently moving
back and forth from her, with gallop-storms of foot, liquid, petrica
horse-like, petulant and passionate. Three girls beautifully looked
and acted their symbolic parts. One was fragile., one strong and
1 overflowingly vital. All were deeply contained within the culture
that holds them, tenderly, to its form. Their beauty was the perfec-
tion of their conforming.
We North Americans arc die true primitives. In our incapacity
to conceptualize, we are a new people. These boys and girls erf"